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ON THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE INTELLECT- 
UAL POWERS. 


In our blessed -and favored country there are but two roads to 
distinction—riches and superior intellect,—and the acquisition of 
the first is open to all by the free exercise of the latter, added to 
steady industry. It is natural therefore that the intellectual powers 
should be held in high estimation among us and carefully fostered ; 
not only in our system of education but also in our amusements. 
In fact their influence on the intellectaal powers is the first thing 
considered. We see this fact illustrated by the very general pre- 
ference, given to those public amusements, which appear to be 
most intellectual,—lectures of any kind and among the exhibitions 
of arts, those of paintings. We will not stop here to inquire, 
whether or not, as is sometimes asserted, an undue preponderance 
is allowed in our general estimation, to the powers of intellect, over 
those of the heart or over our moral powers; but will enter at once 
upon our object—to reclaim the art of music from the neglect un- 
der which it suffers on account of its apparent disadvantage in this 
respect, as compared with its sister arts. 

Music has been hitherto very generally considered only in the 
light of a pleasant recreation, and we may divide the large number 
of those, who enjoy it as such into two classes,—those, who prac- 
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tise or hear it in good faith for their own enjoyment of the sweet- 
ness of musical tones, and those, who do so merely on account of 
fashion or for society’s sake, it being a ‘‘ genteel accomplishment” 
and a commodious beguiler of spare time in social parties. Both 
classes concur in drawing from music only enjoyment for the out- 
ward sense of the ear; they want and enjoy only sweet tones. 
Neither their intellect nor their heart are engaged in it, and thus 
they of course do not admit any influence of this art on the in- 
tellectual powers. Hence the little interest which is felt for it 
among graver business men. It is a trifling amusement unworthy 
of the maturer intellect. Hence the neglect, which it experiences 
among young men. They are too proud to devote their time to 
this unmeaning pursuit. Hence finally the superficial manner in 
which ladies study it—they must learn it as an accomplishment 
made necessary by the laws of fashion, but they learn it as a trifling 
plaything. In this state of things we find also an explanation of 
the undue preference, which is given to vocal over instrumental 
music, since the former gives in the words some food for the intellect, 
however little it may generally be. It explains to us also the favor 
with which that quantity of worthless music is received which in- 
undates our music shops; that host of unmeaning songs, in which 
the words and the music have not the least connexion and the 
composer has only tried to hit upon the sweetest melody which he 
can find: and those innumerable marches and quicksteps, all of 
them with the same eternal primitive harmony, an alternate change 
between the chords of the Tonic and the Dominant. 

It is very true that we receive our first perceptions, not only of 
music but of all the arts through our senses, through eye and ear, 
and therefore the first enjoyment of them is a sensual one. Certain 
combinations, consecutive or simultaneous, of tones or of colors 
will delight, while others will displease us. This is purely animal 
instinct, which we share in a greater or less degree with the whole 
animal world. The dog will howl on hearing unpleasant sounds, 
the spider will approach from its web the performer on hearing 
sweet concords, but will start back in fright at discords, and the 
serpent will leave its hole and draw quietly near at the sound of 
pleasant music. Our enjoyment should however go beyond this,— 
our spiritual nature should partake in it,—it should be rational 
to make it truly the enjoyment of art. 

This certainly cannot be expected to be furnished by such music 
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as the songs and quicksteps just mentioned, but the range is never- 
theless almost inexhaustible, of music in which that spirit lives, 
which makes it worthy of the art; from the most simple national 
airs, the direct effusions from uncorrupted and unsophisticated 
feelings, to the highest harmonic combinations of the greatest 
master spirits. All this music cannot fail to have a great and salu- 
tary influence on our intellectual powers as well as our feelings, if 
we will allow it a free operation upon our mind. It is in vain 
to hope for any influence on us as long as we will not give our un- 
divided attention to the music, and this requisite is equally shared 
by all the other arts or employments. We must follow the thread of 
a discourse, in order to gain new thoughts, new -information from 
it, instead of being satisfied with culling amusement from the 
anecdotes or sallies of wit, which may be occasionally introduced 
into it. We must not be satisfied with the mere easy and pleasant 
versification of a poem, or our intellect will not be enriched by its 
perusal. 

If we give our full attention to music, its first influence will be to - 
throw our soul open to new feelings,—a new world opens,—we for- 
get ourselves and our usual selfishness, we feel as in a dream. But 
presently the imagination will rise and carry us to distant spheres or 
back to the scenes of our childhood, and as the music proceeds 
image after image will pass before our soul, and thus one of our 
intellectual powers will be brought into full play.. But we go 
further. As the order and connexion in the music, its consistency, 
its unity of conception are perceived, these vague images will 
assume a more definite shape and thoughts will grow out of them. 
A thread will be discovered running through the whole, and linking 
its single parts together as one whole. Our thoughts will follow 
this thread and the whole will gain life. The composer stands 
before us in his music. Our understanding will come in and trace 
the designs of the composition, we try to follow the intentions and 
purposes of the composer as we can perceive them in his different 
themes, their connexion and their modulations; in so doing we see 
not the man before us, but the genius, and our own mind will raise 
itself on the wings of this genius, and expand to lofty, noble thoughts 
and high resolutions. And now the third intellectual power, 
memory, will try to fix and retain that, which fleeting passes before 
our senses. We try to remember those strains, those harmonies, 
which exerted such a powerful influence over our mind and soul, 
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and thus all our intellectual powers will be exerted in the enjoy- 
ment of this art. 

If this be the case in hearing music, how much more must it be 
so in performing it. Here we have not only to feel the composer’s 
intentions, but we have to give expression to them; and while our 
feelings and imagination seize upon the spirit of the piece, our 
understanding has to watch over the performance, nay, over each 
note of it, that we give it the true and right expression. 

If it be a well-established fact that every exercise of our intellect- 
ual powers improves and strengthens them, then of course the 
enjoyment of music must have that influence also. But the study 
of this art has a still more direct influence on the improvement of 
our intellectual powers. As every other art, so that of music has 
its science, the science of the combination of sounds. It lays down 
the fundamental laws, on which all these combinations must be 
based and which the nature of sounds acknowledges as the only true 
ones. And this we consider in itself as one of the highest tasks 
which the human intellect can prepose to itself, the study into the 
fundamental Jaws of nature; for it is inexhaustible and will every 
where show us, the greatest order and the greatest wisdom,—that is 
the greatest simplicity and the greatest adaptation to the object of 
the laws. This is eminently the case with the study ofthe science 
of music. Into how few and simple fundamental rules may that 
immense variety, of possible musical combinations be condensed ! 
How logically and mathematically exact is the whole theory built up 
on these rules! And yet the science is not yet exhausted, but admits 
of new discoveries, and even still simpler rules for the foundation 
of the whole structure may possibly yet be found. Notwithstanding 
this simplicity of the fundamental rules, however, the study of the 
theory of music requires the application of all our mental energies 
and the exertion of all our intellectual powers, from the wide extent 
and variety of their application and from the correctness with 
which the whole system is built up on them. 

This study is considered, as the exclusive department of the 
professor. We wish it might be more general. Our young men 
learn in schools a thousand things with great labor, apparently 
only to forget them as soon as they leave the school. What use do 
most men make in after life of Latin, or history, or mathematics, 
or of many other studies of the school ? And why are they pursued ? 
Simply, in order to exercise the mind generally, in order to 
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strengthen the intellect, and to make application of the knowledge 
thus acquired in facilitating other more necessary studies. Our 
mental powers want exercise, in order to acquire their full strength. 
And this is one reason, why some professions comprise such a 
galaxy of brilliant talent, for instance the profession of law. The 
constant practice of analyzing cases, of mentally dissecting them, 
gives to the members of the profession a general acuteness of in- 
tellect. This same influence the study of the science of music 
must exert in an eminent degree, for there is no science that admits 
of a more systematical and beautiful analysis. On the other hand 
we open by this study, to ourselves, the otherwise hidden beauties of 
the finest, of the most noble compositions, and insure their full 
enjoyment. Nay, also, for the practice of music the study of the 
science is of great value; it sharpens our ear, by engaging our 
mind to assist its perceptions. 

And lastly, even the mere practice of music requires exertion of 
our intellectual powers, for it is based on systematic principles 
which our minds must observe. The tone of instruments is not 
accidentally formed, nor that of the voice. On our constantly ob- 
serving the right principles of producing the tone, the beauty of it 
depends, and therefore the mere technical part of the execution 
requires the exertion of our mental faculties. But this is the least. It 
gives us only the means of expression of which the right application 
depends on our having by intellect and feeling rightly understood 
the subject which we are to express, on the true conception of the 
whole as a whole, on the concerted and vigorous action and engage- 
ment in it of both mind and soul of the performer. 

Let us try thus to take up the art and its productions, and we 
will soon find that it calls into action the noblest powers of our 
intellect and that it materially contributes to improve our whole 
man, both in heart and intellect. ' 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF HINDOOSTAN. 


[FROM WILLARD'S HINDOOSTANEE MUSIC. ] 


How proud soever the people of Hindoostan may be of their 
musical instruments, I am of opinion that they are susceptible of 
very important improvements. The defects which have come under 
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my notice are of two sorts, the first regards the materials of which 
they are made, and the second their construction. 

With respect to the first of these defects, the materials of which 
their musical instruments are made, it appears that very little atten- 
tion is paid to it, as if it were immaterial what substance was em- 
ployed for the purpose. This want of choice is influenced by 
pecuniary considerations, as well as want of ingenuity. It cannot 
be supposed that such carelessness prevailed during the flourishing 
period of the Indian empire; but that from the commencement of 
its decline a check had been opposed to its further refinement is 
what perhaps all will allow. At present, it will appear reasonable, 
that far from expecting a progressive improvement, we should rather 
be prepared to anticipate this noble science on the wane in the 
same proportion as the decline of its empire, and the consequent 
decrease of knowledge and depravity of the people of this once 
celebrated country. The security and stability proffered from 
political motives by the British government to the native chieftains, 
has perhaps materially conduced to render them luxurious and 
effeminate in a still greater degree than the climate to which those 
vices are generally attributed; and these have been the bane of the 
music of Hindoostan. In Europe professional men are always em- 
ployed in the construction of all instruments and engines, or at 
least their advice is solicited, and suggestions acted upon ; here, the 
making and fitting up of musical instruments is entrusted entirely 
to persons who are ignorant not only of the merest elements of 
music, but who besides manufacturing musical instruments, are 
general carpenters and other artificers, who if they even possessed 
the abilities could not afford to waste their time in experiments for 
the improvement of musical instruments, the number rather than 
the quality of which would ensure the greater gain. It is on this 
account that the better musicians prefer to patch and mend their 
old instruments rather than construct new ones, of which to find 
the just proportions, they lack the abilities. 

Drums and tabors of all sorts are covered with goat’s skin, fresh, 
and in an unprepared state ; the body and neck of Sarunge:s* are 
made of wood, one entire piece, excavated, the top covered with 
skin instead of thin light board ; the flutes are pieces of the bamboo 
cane, formed by nature, and generally bored without regard to just 


* The fiddle. 
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proportion. It is not however the musicians that are entirely to 
blame for making use of such imperfect instruments. A musical 
instrument of the first class requires so much time and nicety in its 
construction, besides scientific skill in the maker, that the musicians 
of Hindoostan cannot now-a-days afford to pay for one; indeed, on 
this account one is not procurable. 

As for the defects which regard their construction, there is one, 
which exclusive of other minor ones, is found to effect them all. I 
mean that material, radical imperfection which will not admit of a 
change of Keys. They have likewise no method of tuning their 
instruments to a certain pitch, but are guided in this respect merely 
by the ear. 

If an opinion might be hazarded, why no person has endeavored 
to render instruments playable in every Key, I should suppose the 
reason to be this: A drum or tabor, the sound of which is 
necessarily monotonous, is an ever-attendant and inseparable com- 
panion to Indian Songs, whether any other instrument be present 
or not. Its sound is taken as the Key-note, and all other instru- 
ments that may be present, and the voice, are regulated by it. 
From this it should appear that as Jong as the use of the drum or 
tabor is not laid aside, there will be no necessity for change of 
Keys, and the rythmical nature of Indian music renders a liberal 
use of the drum more essential, in order to mark the time dis- 
tinctly, than any other accompaniment. 

Musical instruments are divided into four classes :— 

1. Tut. Such as are strung with wires or gut are thus de- 
nominated: The Rubab, the Tumboora, the Sitar, the Sarungee, 
the Veen, and the Qanoon, &c., belong to this class. 

2. Bitut. To this division are referred all those which are cover- 
ed with skins, as the Mridung, the Dholkee, the 'Tublas, the Daera, 
the Duph, the Nuggara, &c. 

3. Ghun. These are instruments of percussion, and used two at 
atime. The Munjeera, the Jhanjh, the Curtar, &c. (Cymbals, 
Castanets) are of this description. 

4. Sooghur. Wind instruments are classed under this name. 
The Surnane, the Banslee, the Toruy, &c. are examples of it. 

The grand instrumental music of Hindoostan is the Noubut, and 
the instruments used in the cabinet are the Mridung, the Dholkee, 
the Tublas, the Daera, the Duph, the Munjeera, the Curtar, the 
Sarungee, the Tumboora, the Sitar, the Rubab, the Veen, the 
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Qanoon, and the Banslee. Five of the last are occasionally played 
solo; the rest are used as accompaniment either to these, or to the 
voice. 


The Noubut. 


The Noubut is the grandest instrumental music of Hindoostan. 
It is a concert, and the instruments which comprise a full band of 
the Noubut Khanuh are two pairs of Nuggaras, one pair of large 
Noubuts, one Quna, one Toruy, one pair of Jhanjhs, two Surna, 
two Nuy, two Alghoza, one Roshun Choukee Surna, and one pair 
Qulum flutes, and flageolets. 

The effect produced by the joint efforts of expert performers is 
considerably imposing, and should be witnessed to be, properly 
appreciated. It is heard to advantage from some distance. 





REVIEW. 


1. A complete Book of Instruction for the Pianoforte, comprising 
a clear Exposition of the Rudiments of Music, in which the Method 
of Tuition, as adopted by the Author is fully and clearly ex- 
plained, the art of fingering, illustrated by Exercises, Scales, and 
Studies, in all the Major and Minor Keys, to which are added 
twenty-four popular Melodies, selected from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Auber, Donizetti, 
§c. arranged progressively and fingered, by Francois Hunten 
op 60 Mayence, published by B. Scnorrs & Sons. Imported and 
sold by C. F. Hoyer, New York. 

. The American Preceptor for the Pianoforte; containing the 
elementary principles of Music, and an Introduction to the art of 
playing on the above Instrument ; including preliminary Exercises, 
calculated to form the hand and improve the finger ; also Scales 
and Cadences to which are added questions on the various articles, 
a copious Index, and a Musical Dictionary. By Maximi.ian 
Hatt, Teacher of the Pianoforte. Boston, published by Henry 
Prentiss, 33 Court Street, 1839. 


The musical taste of a whole people depends, to a great degree, 
on the kind of instruction which they enjoy, and particularly of 
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elementary instruction. Every thing therefore, that has the tendency 
or the design, to improve the method of instruction, is of great 
importance, and its claims and merits are well worthy of careful 


examination. 
Among the means for practical cultivation of the art, instruction 


books take a conspicuous place. For although they cannot fully 
supersede the necessity of a teacher, they are of great assistance to 
him. ‘They are intended for a sort of text-books, by which the 
teacher directs his illustrations, or to which he refers in giving 
practical rules. Every teacher should therefore carefully select for 
his own use from among the instruction books which are accessible 
to him, that which he considers the best. 

It is obvious however that instruction books ought not to be un- 
necessarily multiplied. For while we hail every composition, which 
is not void of all meaning, or contrary to all musical rules, or which 
is in melody or harmony not a mere repetition of what we have had 
before, as an acceptable contribution to our stores of music, we 
require that a new instruction book should exhibit some improve- 
ment on the methods already in use, and judge it by this criterion. 
The best instruction book for any instrument, will of course be that, 
from which the pupil without any aid of the teacher can best learn 
to play, or in other words, from which he can get the clearest ideas 
of all that he has to know and to observe, in order to perform well 
any composition ; thus leaving to the teacher only the task of giving 
practical examples and of constantly taking care that the instruc- 
tions of the book are observed. 

This requires first a clear and complete exposition of the element- 
ary principles of music, as far as is necessary for reading and un- 
derstanding any composition, in what pertains to its movement, its 
rhythm and its general character. It must be always observed 
that this forms the introduction, not to a theory of music, but to an 
instruction book for practical execution, and it must therefore 
always have a practical tendency and reference to the particular 
instrument, for which it is designed. 

It further requires full, plain and correct directions for overcoming 
all the difficulties of technical execution in a systematic way; and 
in addition to this the necessary instruction in all that appertains to 
taste and a spirited conception and performance of music. If these 
three particulars are well illustrated by numerous examples, and 
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exercises in the various principles laid down, we shall have a model 
of an instruction book. 

It is however no easy task to write an instruction book, which 
will be full and complete in each of these three departments and 
yet not be extended to an inconvenient length, so difficult is it indeed, 
that we must confess we have not yet met with any instruction 
book, which satisfied us in all respects. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two in- 
struction books for the Pianoforte ; that by F. Hunten, which ap- 
pears to be now most generally used by our teachers, and a new 
American publication by M. Hall. Both authors appear to have 
felt that they owed to the public an explanation of the reasons 
which induced them to add to the number of works already exist- 
ing in this department, for both state them in their preface and 
claim a superiority in some respects over the previous books of the 
kind. Hunten claims to have supplied a deficiency, by writing a 
book expressly for that large class of pianoforte players, to whom 
music is “‘ merely a relaxation from the fatigues of business, a re- 
pose without absolute idleness, and an agreeable amusement amidst 
the serious occupations of life.’ He therefore passes as fast as 
possible through the elementary principles of music. For, says he, 
the advice of professors to study them well has been very little at- 
tended to and ‘even a rapid and superficial mode of instruction is 
still preferable to the absence of all instruction whatever.” Super- 
ficial indeed is his chapter on the elementary principles, so much 
so, that he omits the important article of Rhythm altogether, 
although it has a direct bearing on the correct understanding and 
performance of music. Other terms are used but not sufficiently 
explained, as for example the term Key. But if this chapter is 
superficial, the few words on fingering are altogether insufficient. 
He does not even pretend to give rules, but trusts altogether to the 
exercises which he has added and carefully fingered, to give to the 
pupil an idea of this most difficult part of pianoforte playing. 
These exercises and the little pieces of melody intermingled with 
them are the sweet morcels, which, he intends, shall make the 
charm of the book, but which appear to us carelessly selected. 
How much more useful would it have been if Hunten had taken 
the trouble to select passages from the compositions of pianoforte 
masters, illustrative of the rules of fingering imparted in the ex- 
ercises, instead of writing hastily down these insipid opera airs, 
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that is, insipid in the state in which he gives them. Not even a 
correct progression is observed, for the exercises in double tones No. 
10 to 12 are given much too soon and those with some notes held 
on, while the others are struck, ought to precede them, in order to 
make the individual fingers pliable. In the fingering of the minor 
scales F sharp and C sharp the thumb is brought without necessity 
on the black keys, if this is not, as it seems not unlikely to be, an 
error in print. 

Mr. Hall starts on the opposite principle, i. e. that elementary 
instruction in music is most wanted, and he claims the merit of 
having provided this instruction with improvements in the arrange- 
ment. His book is certainly more complete in this respect and a 
better order and progression is preserved, but the practical applica- 
tion to pianoforte playing is altogether wanting, and for the greater 
part the text might as well be called a dictionary of the elementary 
principles of music as an Instruction Book for the Pianoforte,—the 
whole style of the explanations reminding us of the dictionary form. 
The whole of these instructions ought to have been explained by 
practical illustrations. But very few pupils will, for instance, get 
any definite idea of rhythmical sections, phrases and periods from 
the book, while, if the author had taken up any strain composed for 
the instrument and analyzed it with regard to these particulars, it 
would be at once plain to them and they would perceive the 
practical bearing it has upon the execution. As it is, we have 
nothing new; nothing that we might not learn as well from pre- 
vious books ; Mason’s Manual, for instance. 

The instructions for playing, on fingering, on expression, &c. 
are conveyed merely by practical exercises, from which the pupil is 
left to draw his own rules. The exercises are good and well adapt- 
ed to give the pupil independence and strength of fingers, but he 
does not get any general rules for fingering by them. 

The work contains in an appendix Questions to the various 
articles, which every teacher very easily might propose for himself, 
and a Musical Dictionary, which is full and with few exceptions 
correct, and which we consider the most useful part of the work. 

In resuming, therefore, we must confess that these two instruc- 
tion books do not satisfy us any better than what we have seen of 
the kind before ; each being deficient in an opposite direction from 
the other ; for while Hunten’s book is too practical, so much so as 
to hurry over the necessary explanations; Hall’s book gives them 
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with too little regard to practical application. In the arrangement 
we like Hunten’s book better; considered as a musical dictionary, 
or for instruction of musical terms Hall’s is by far preferable, both 
however require great assistance from the teacher to be useful. 


SYNOPSIS OF TIECK’S NOVEL ENTITLED ‘ MUSICAL 
JOYS AND SUFFERINGS.’ 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


Two friends, a chapel-master and a singer, alight from their 
carriage, early on a fine autumnal morning, at the gates of the 
metropolis, in order to walk through the streets on foot. A little off 
the road, near a grove of firs, a splendid female voice is heard from 
a small house, to which the travelers turn. The chapel-master asks 
some passers by, whether a musician and a singer live there. ‘‘ The 
devil and his grandmother live there,” answers a little old man 
with angry looks, from an upper window. The traveler is singular- 
ly attracted by this gray-headed old man, and unable to feel irritated, 
he with embarassment takes of his hat and walks silently away 
with a polite bow. He seems to himself, to have heard something 
so wonderful and touching in the tones of that voice, that he had 
stood there spell-bound. 

In the neighborhood of the hotel a young round face in a night- 
cap looks out of the window of an upper story. It is the enthusiast 
Kellermann, who immediately rushes in his yellow morning gown 
out of the house, embracing both artists with theatrical impetuosity. 
He is endless in his exclamations and enthusiastic joy, in his praises 
and questions until the chapel-master interrupts him by inquiring 
for the singers, for their health and whether they suffered from 
colds, as usual. ‘So, so” replies Kellermann, just as it suits 
their humor. I might say that these people do not exist at all, but 
only live as in a dream; that addition to their throat, of arms and 
legs, makes it often difficult to endure them, but that unnatural 
excrescence above, which they call their head, is like a steam-pipe 
to receive in it the most inconceivable absurdities. They are all 
hitherto in so far well, as they are pleased to be so, but let one or 
the other air not be to their taste, let this singer have too much to 
sing and that one too little, let the air be in the key of A flat minor, 
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while they want it to be in G sharp minor, and they will, within 
three days, drop down sick like flies.” 

In the evening there is a large party at Baron Fernow’s. Many 
amateurs are assembled, to hear some pieces from the chapel-master’s 
new opera performed. The enthusiast floats about in a sea of 
delight, whispering to every body of the brilliancy of the new com- 
position, of its lovely melodies, &c., although he has not yet heard 
a note of it. The attention of the party is directed to a young 
lady, just entering, of so brilliant beauty, that her insignificant dress 
is forgotten in the expression of the head, and her refined bearing. 
It is Julia, the daughter of a poor musician. She walks modestly 
up to the daughter of the house, to excuse her old father, who had 
long since, from misanthropic melancholy, and from feeble health, 
begun to shun all society. 

No music had yet been made, for the baron was waiting for count 
Alten. He describes him as the most singular and restless man, 
living only for music and showing for that alone any interest. He 
goes to all the concerts wherever he is, hears all the singers, al] the 
compositions, and yet seldom calmly enough, to keep up his atten- 
tion to the end of a piece. He has, moreover, the most capricious 
taste, and is but seldom pleased by any composition. 

The count enters, salutes the party hastily, and continues his 
conversation with an old dark Italian, who had entered with him. 
He stops suddenly, exclaiming, half aloud: ‘“‘ Heavens what is 
this?” He stands just behind Julia. The tenor had sung an air 
from the new Opera. Everybody is charmed. The count has not 
heard one note. He sits down during the pause by Julia, and insists 
that she possesses a splendid voice.. Julia begs to be excused, not 
having, as she says, either a good voice or knowledge of music. 
But the count is not shaken in his opinion. For that soft, expres- 
sive elevation on the middle of her lips, could only have been pro- 
duced by the full and pure tones, which must be wafted over them; 
this mild tone of voice could only belong to a singer. He begs 
fervently only to be favored with one tone, the happiness of his life 
depends on it. Julia, greatly embarrassed, and withal piqued, 
assures him, that she will not sing because she is not able. 

The party breaks up, leaving the chapel-master greatly discon- 
tented, for the first singer, having failed in a most difficult duetto, 
wants the whole passage altered. The chapel-master, with the 
count, the Italian, and the enthusiast, had stayed to sup with the 
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baron. At supper the first breaks forth in his anger: This is 
always the way—we work hard, we study and torment ourselves, 
and at last feel elated that our work is finished, and that we appear 
to have succeeded in it, and then it must be delivered over to these 
miserable mechanical beings, who have not learnt anything, and yet 
want to make themselves important with the little which they know. 
Is there a more miserable avocation, than that of a musical com- 
poser? For, even after this trouble has been conquered by en- 
treaties, menaces, joking, adulation, untruth and falsehoods, by 
small alterations, additions and abbreviations, the poor work must 
go through the ordeal of a public representation, it must be delivered 
to the whims of the public and to blind fate, its mighty tyrant. And 
to excite some clapping of the hands and with it some enthusiasm, 
the weather must be neither too cold nor too warm, the house must 
be neither too full nor too empty, no great political news must have 
recently transpired, nay even no famous rope-dancers or jugglers 
must have just opened their booth. And yet we cannot help getting 
excited by the representation to begin another work. But aside 
from all these accidental circumstances, many defects of the work, 
of which we did not dream in our chamber, manifest themselves 
only at the public representation. For, let us ever so much sing 
through such a work, or know it ever so intimately and examine it 
on all sides, let us receive the criticisms of all our friends and all 
the connoisseurs, and yet something and often the best will not be 
sufficiently brought out, and the worst will only be perceived at the 
public representation. And withal—the avocation of an artist! 
Is it not a very triste one? Ido not sit down to compose a new 
work, without being thoroughly convinced, that I shall now create 
something altogether beautiful and perfect, something that will come 
up to my great predecessors, if not even excel them. But this 
heavenly calmness and certainty soon begins during the work to 
evaporate, and my transports in my productions change to the most 
bitter doubts. I feel sure, that near, quite near to what I have 
written, the truth and the heavenly harmony lies, so that my notes 
knock at the partition, saluting the unknown neighbor; I feel as 
though I need only turn my head this way or that, to see the genius 
visibly before me—and ever, ever I miss him yet! My spirit works 
and torments itself internally, to find the true course ;—and thus I 
work on in misery and resignation. I have a feeling like the mon- 
key, with his sad uneasiness and his disagreeable grimacing, who 
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probably has every moment a more or less clear consciousness of 
reason, who struggles to make sure of it, when so close at hand, 
and to think, and feels himself serewed up again in his disagreeable 
state.” 

These sighs of the chapel-master cause the other friends also to 


relate the joys and sorrows, which the art has bestowed upon them. 
To be continued. 





CONCERTS. 


Our good city has been full of music during the past fortnight, 
and the new hall, the Melodéon, has been much in demand. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have twice produced Haydn’s 
Creation. This Oratorio always retains its charms, however often 
or in whatever style it may be performed. We were in the whole 
well pleased with the performances, but the first time better than the 
last, when there was a general want of unity both among the vocal 
performers and the orchestra. The assistance of Mr. Knight was 
of material service. He has a pleasant voice and is a good singer, 
although not altogether free from the common fault of aspirating 
when several notes are sung on the same vowel, as—a—ha—ha. 
We should think, also, that he treats the recitatives sometimes too 
freely. Mrs. Franklin also sang very well, and was, particularly in 
the last performance in very good voice. We would, however, sug- 
gest a more sparing and careful use of cadenzas. The bass solos 
are rather weak, and the society wants recruiting in this respect. 

The introductory symphony, one of the most beautiful, but de- 
cidedly the most difficult piece in the Oratorio, is too much for our 
orchestra, especially if played so entirely without rehearsal as is re- 
quired here. The piece will therefore be but little understood. 
Even some European orchestras, more accustomed to play together, 
would sometimes fail to convey a full conception of it; for it re- 
quires so delicate a blending of all the instruments, so nice shading 
of expression, such a clear streaming out of the solo parts, that each 
instrument must be played by a well practised performer, who not 
only knows how to treat his own instrument, but is accustomed to 
listen beyond it to the effect of the whole, and to subject his part 
so as to blend it with the whole, or to bring it out prominently as 
may be required. 

We cannot omit to notice a few improprieties, particularly since 
we have commended these concerts as suitable for a Sabbath evening. 
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We refer first to the manner in which one bass recitative was begun: 
The gentleman, who sang it, came leisurely down from his seat and 
as he walked to his place sang carelessly, ‘‘ And God said—”’ If 
he has not sufficient respect for the occasion, the place, the time, 
the public or for himself, to take his part seriously, the government 
of the Society should interfere. Another impropriety consists in 
the premature breaking up of a part of the audience. The begin- 
ing of the final chorus seems to give to them the sign to rise, put on 
their over-coats and press towards the door. This is improper, and 
more so on this occasion than on any other. Externally, at least, 
the strictest decorum ought to be observed, or the day will be pro- 
faned. 

Mr. Knight, and Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Russell gave several 
Concerts—the latter purely of vocal music—the former with the aid 
of several instrumental performers. 


Mr. F. J. Muvurr. 


We have been much gratified by hearing this gentleman, who has 
lately come among us, perform several sterling pieces of organ music 
on the Park Street Church organ. He played, among other pieces, 
a fugue by S. Bach in G minor, and one on Bach’s name by Rinck, 
both in a clean, neat manner, keeping the subject very clear and 
distinct in the different parts. Variations on a choral by A. W. 
Bach were not played quite so fluently, but yet very well and neatly. 
The pedal having been but little used in all these pieces, we cannot 
judge of his proficiency on it. His choice of stops appeared to us 
judicious and effective. Mr. Miller has been engaged as organist 
of the Old South Church. He also plays the accompaniment in 
the rehearsals of the choir of the Academy of Music. He plays 
the violin respectably, and is said to be a very good pianoforte 
player, and thus promises to be a useful acquisition. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


We take from the second number of this paper, which has just 
reached us, a correction of our remark in regard to it in No. 27 
of our Magazine. The paper is not published by Mr. Day, but 
by an association of gentlemen. 








